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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


‘Evil and Evolution,’ by the author of ‘The Social 
Morizon’ (London: Macmillan and Co.), is pleasantly 
enough written, but we do not think the writer of it has 
succeeded in his ‘attempt to turn the light of Science on 
to the ancient mystery of evil.’ The writer of it, indeed, 
does not seem to have made up his mind about the earth— 

hether it is bad or good, on the whole; and we say that, 
not because he is vague, but because he is inconsistent. 
jolds that it is bad enough to necessitate the inference 
re is an imperial Satan who shares the rule of this 
l with God ; and this he is driven to because of rail- 
cidents, the brutal persistence of the law of gravita- 
nd, we suppose, spilt milk and slugs. But, on the 
hand, he sings the praises of this beautiful world, 
all things seem to push on for good. 


În his early chapters he ‘piles up the agony,’ and 
k and again insists upon driving us to the hypothesis 
in order to rescue the character of God; and 
er almost persuading us, he says :—‘ Nature 0 red 
h and claw”! It is false. Nature on the whole is 
of the kind. Nature is all aglow with pleasure — 
th pain just here and there. The rule every- 
re is the prevalence of happiness. Evil is the 
tively trivial exception is after all only 
ht be produced by a very slight disturbance of 
t adjustment of things.’ ‘And the hereafter? 
here were no hereafter, such a life here would 
i> qite worthy of Divine Fatherhood, a thing for 
i hearts might continually break forth in praise 
i iVin Z 
ty this writer did not produce the second half 
k before the first half. It would perhaps have 
e necessity of bringing in the Devil to account 
slight disturbance of the perfect adjustment.’ 


, Messrs. Macmillan hardly deserve any 
ook, as the copy sent to us has the title-page 

b note with pleasure that most publishers 
nd what is due to a reviewer and what is 


í of “Tho National Spiritualists’ Associa- 
ast sent out his Annual Report. Ut 
normous columns in the ‘Progressive 


‘atin the whole ground, from half- 
ordination of ministers or plat- 
course, richly suggestive and 
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at Hydesville. He anticipates that ‘thousands upon thou- 
sands will be in attendance,’ and urges the immediate 
appointment of a competent man of business, with an office 
and suitable assistants at Rochester, for the purpose of 
working up and working out the matter on a grand scale. 

The following extract will give an idea of the tone of 
the whole :— 

In order to insure success in this movement, the work should 
be commenced at once. Standing advertisements should be 
placed in all of the Spiritualist papers, circular letters sent to 
all societies on both continents, inviting them to participate, 
letters of explanatian sent to all workers, and the impression 
given out that it was to be a meeting for the masses of Spiritual- 
ists throughout the world. An interesting feature could be 
arranged by having all of the old Spiritualists, the survivors 
among the converts to Spiritualism in the years of 48. 49, 50, 
and ‘51, among the many attractions of the hour. This would 
be rendering honour to whom honour is due, by giving a just 
recognition to the noble workers of early days. An attractive 
programme should be made out, with a wide range of topics for dis- 
cussion, aud all our leading workers invited to take part. Papers 
upon the live topics of the day should be asked of such of our 
workers as cannot attend the meeting, and presented in due 
form to the people in attendance. 

If such a meeting is planned, gigantic as the undertaking 
seems, it will bea success from the start. Such an undertaking 
as this would require a large amount of money, but if the right 
person was selected as a leader, necessary funds could be secured, 
and the Jubilee made the one great feature in the history of 
Spiritualism. The Spiritualists from all quarters of the globe 
will then visit America, become acquainted with us, and help 
to strengthen the bonds of fellowship amongst the nations of 
the earth. 


This looks like business, and we wish every success to 
the people who lay hold. 


A paragraph on Spiritualism, in ‘To-day,’ evidently 
written by Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, would make a good 
text for a pamphlet, so full is it of the usual familiar little 
‘difficulties’ and demands of ‘the man in the street.’ 
Here are three specimens—and they are real specimens— 
the rest are no better :— 


For all I know, this world may be peopled with unseen 
spirits. When they are prepared to prove their existence to me I 
am prepared to believe them. Up to the present they have not 
thought fit to do this. 

A spirit who spends its time in answering silly questions 
(generally incorrectly) by means of a three-legged table, T regard 
as too foolish to listen to. 

(Are Spiritualists’ questions always ‘silly °? or are they 
the only people who ask silly questions, Mr. Jerome?) 

Why this passion of spirits for tables I have never been able 
to understand, 


We almost need to apologise to our readers for these 
specimens of the well-known penny-a-liner’s cheap chatt— 
but Mr, Jerome is Mr. Jerome, and ‘To-day’ is ‘Today.’ 


The first paragraph is perhaps as good a specimen of the 
Aa EE l have evor seen, Does Mr. Jerome 
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going to run after him and convince him! He might be 
talking about a canvasser for advertisements in whose 
suecess or credibility he had no confidence. 


The tiresome reference to tables is stale enough. We 
are quite prepared to hear of anything more convenient, 
But why object to a table for an experiment? The man 
of science in his experiments disdains nothing ; and the 
more science the more simplicity. The great Faraday, we 
believe, was famous for his homely devices,—spent lucifer 
matches, bits uf cork, pins, —anything that came to hand 
and that would do. Edison has no foolish prejudices against 
homely instruments. Is it not really a little vulgar as 
well asa little silly to despise, or to affect to despise, homely 
instruments! 

But Mr. Jerome does not seem to perceive the A. B. C. 
of this matter, It is all waste of breath or ink to criticise 
the instrument or the message that comes. The one vital 
matter is Does anything cms When a telegraph is laid 
from continent to continent, it does not matter who gets 
hold of the communicating instrument,—the president of 
the company or an imp of an office-boy. Never mind the 
means or the message. A million times more important is, 
—Is the communication established ? 


A certain nimble-witted and free-minded young minister, 
in a London suburb, has been preaching on the out-of-the- 
way subject, On dropping one's h's.’ That was the bright 
way in which he introduced to his audience the old story 
of the book of Judges, telling how the Gileadites overthrew 
the Ephraimites, and then took possession of the Jordan 
fords: * And it was so, that when those Ephraimites which 
were escaped said, Let me go over; that the men of 
Gilead said unto him, Art thou an Ephraimite! If he 
said, Nay; then said they unto him, Say now Shibboleth : 
and he said Sibboleth ; for he could not frame to pronounce 
it right, Then they took him, and slew him at the 
passages of Jordan: and there fell at that time of the 
Ephraimites forty and two thousand.’ 

This is a shocking story, but the preacher applied it 
to one a thousand times more shocking the odious and 
murderous persecutions of the world. ‘There was a time,’ 
he said, ' when people were wont to thrust their particular 

shibboleths down the throats of others—the shibboleth of 
the Thirty-nine Articles for instance ; and to pronounce it 
“sibboleth ” meant excommunication, Whether shibboleth 
or sibboleth, people had a right to their own creed o 
belief, but they should not force it on others ; should not 
go about trying to measure up the universe with the 
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"SCIENCE AND THE LIFE BEYOND.’ 


Hernerr Burrows. 
BEFORE THE 
ALLIANCE. 


By Mr. 


ADDRESS DELIVERED LONDON SPIRITUALSY 


(Continued from page 569.) 

The position of the material scientist, Mr. Burrows said, 
was founded on a negative hypothesis, a legitimate hypo. 
thesis, however, if one admitted the premises upon which 
it was based, and conceded that life, 
sciousness depended upon certain chemical, electrical, and 
molecular changes which took place in the brain. If this were 
true, it was a necessary consequence that when the brain 
mouldered away atdenth, life, thought, and consciousness ceased 
with it. It must be admitted that, so far as could be seen. a 
very large number of the facts of ordinxry existence tended to 
support the materialistic idea. Let it be supposed that someone 
in the audience had died at that moment. The materialist 
would find a good deal of scope in such an event for enforcing 
some of his ideas. He would probably say: ‘A moment ago 
this dead person was a living being, showing life, thought, con- 
sciousness ; but nuw I can find no trace of life, no appearauce 
of thought or consciousness, If you, as an occultist, a Spiritu 
alist, or Theosophist, are going to contend that the life, thought, 
and consciousness which this body manifested a moment ago is 
still in existence, on you lies the onus of proof“; and that would 
not be an unfair position to take up. He (the lecturer) would leave 
out of sight for the fime all idea of psychical phenomena as a 
method of controverting the materialist position. He wished to 
try and build up a positive hypothesis frum the scientific stand- 
point, in opposition to the negative hypothosis of the materialist, 
which was erected on certain premises, the soundness of which 
might, for the purposes of the argument, be admitted. All 
scientists, however, did not agree with the idea that life, 
thought, and consciousness were the outcome of those changes 
in the brain-substance. He would like to read an extract from 
anotable book which bore upon the subject. This was ‘The 
Excursions of an Evolutionist.’ by Professor John Fiske, of 
Harvard University, in which appeared « very striking essay on 
Professor W. K. Clifford’s idea of a Universe of Mind Stuff. In 
the course of this essay Professor Fiske said :— 
this beautiful method of presentation [i.e., the Berk- 
so much fresh light is thrown upon some philosophical 
as to make them a self-evident See what havoc 
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thought, and con 


the crade notion of the materialist 
i loose popular language and loose 
nat e of consciousness are cansel by 
or within the organism. Matorialists talk 
ting in the brain ; and people generally 
h impressed with the notion that mental 
sical actions on the nervous system, 
explain to them the wonderfully 
n psychical action and brain action 
has disclosed, they immediately 
are explaining away the mini 

n order to refute materialism, 
tions of ideas occur simul- 
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siology says nothing about another life. Indeed, 
ema it Pe The last place in the world to which 
7 should go for information about the state of things 
in which thought or feeling can exist in the absence of a 
gerebrum would be cerebral physiology. The materialistic 
assumption that there is no such state of things, and that the 
life of the soul a cordingly ends with the life of the body, is, 
ps, the most colossal instance of baseless assumption 
s known in the history of philosophy. No evidence for it 
can be alleged beyond the familiar fact that during the present 
life we know Soul only in its association with Body, and, 
cannot discover disembodied soul without dying 
ourselves. This fact must always prevent us from obtaining 
direct evidence for the belief in the soul’s survival. But a 
negative presumption is not created by the absence of proof 
u cases where, in the nature of things, proof is inaccessible. 
With his illegitimate hypothesis of annihilation, the materialist 
transgresses the bounds of experience quite as widely as the 
poet who sings of the New Jerusalem with its river of life and 
its streets of gold. Scientifically speaking, there is not a 
particle of evidence for either view. 
Of course, he did not agree with Professor Fiske regarding 
| ase psychical evidence, That was the negative hypothesis 
q the materialist—a hypothesis upon which most of the 
7 physical science of the day is founded, and upon which it relies 
when it comes to deal with the facts of what he called the 
The onus of proof, of course, lay on the Spiritualist or 
i but, as he had said, he would humbly try to build up 
ypothesis without the aid of psychical phenomena— 
to construct, or, at any rate, suggest, a bridge across the 
hich at present separated the Spiritualist and the 
i} alist. 

n the old pre-Reformation days the notion that men had of 
zes of Nature—heat, light, motion, and electricity and 
ism, so far as they knew them -was that these forces 
rate entities, acting independently of each other. One 
achievements of modern science, however, was the 

ion for this erroneous conception of the great idea of 
‘of natural forces, and so of the universe at large. It 
ved, indeed, three great fundamental principles. Instead 
äng the forces of Nature as distinct from each other, it 
used that each is but a different aspect of one great under- 
force, whatever that force might be called ; it was what 
ild call the socialistic idea of the universe as opposed to 
vidualistic idea. The scientists went still further. They 
hat light, heat, electricity, magnetism, &c., as well as 
aNifestativus of one great underlying force, were capable 
nslated into each other. Thus one might translate 
motion, or motion into heat, or one might take light, 
l electricity, and correlate them, and so recognise that 
rea unity. Then they evolved the great idea of the 
ion of Energy ; that nothing could be wasted—what- 
>ð was put forward, there was a corresponding reaction. 
had three great scientific principles: the Unity of 
„the Correlation of Force, and the Conservation 


was to be recognised that physical science was based 
ypothesis; he wished to lay especial stress upon 
apon the hypothesis of ether. Years ago matter 
vnin one or two forms ; but now it was beginning 
‘matter was a complex thing. It might be solid, 
or vaporous. Nevertheless, it was not possible 

r in the sense that one could come into contact 

No instrument had been invented, howso- 
presence could be detected Yet without 
fabric of physical science would go by the 
sult undermined. When, therefore, the 
the material scientist as holding a 
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take the three principles just referred to—the Unity of the 
Universe, the Correlation of Force, the Conservation of Energy, 
which the President of the Royal Society would acknowledge to 
be the three basic principles of modern science. Dealing first 
with the Unity of the Universe, they might think of the spectrum 
analysis. ‘Absurd,’ the old scientists would have cried had they 
been told that the sun and stars were composed of the same 
elements as the earth. Yet every scientific tyro knew that you 
could take your spectroscope and demonstrate, for instance, the 
presence of metals in the sun. You might show by analysis that 
certain terrestrial metals always produced certain colour bands, 
and by showing the existence of the same lines and bands in the 
solar spectrum yon had the right scientifically to affirm that they 
were produced by the presence of those metals in the sun. There 
was the physical unity of the universe to begin with. He had 
already dealt with the Correlation of Force—the fact that you 
could translate the various natural forces into each other, and 
that they were practically the same —and the Conservation of 
Energy, implying that there was no waste of power anywhere— 
there was nowhere for energy to go outside of the universe. 
Therefore, if one took life, thought, and consciousness simply in 
their lowest forms as forces expressed in the individual, they 
must, after the cessation of his organic existence, continue to 
subsist somewhere in the universe, or the laws of unity and 
conservation would be broken. Professor Clifford practically 
acknowledged that, and so evolved his idea of a universe of 
mind-stuff ; he did not see his way, however, to accept the 
conception of a continued existence for the individual, and 
therefore considered the subtler forces which made up the 
individuality as merging themselves at death into the universal 
ocean of this ‘ mind-stuff,’ as he termed it. 

One step farther. The tendency of the best science of the 
day was, as had already been said, towards the appreciation of 
the finer and subtler forces of Nature. Notwithstanding that 
men lived in what might be termed a five sense universe, any 
scientist who knew his business would tell them that beneath 
and beyond the universe, cognisable by ordinary human per- 
ceptions, was a finer and subtler universe. He (Mr. Burrows) 
had there with him that evening Professor Huxley’s ‘ Lay 
Sermons, Essays and Reviews,’ in which was included that 
wonderful lecture on protoplasm as the physical basis of life, a 
lecture which evoked such a storm of indignant criticism from 
Press and pulpit at the time when it was delivered. In the 
course of this lecture the Professor had stated that :— 

Currents [of pe cai | similar to those in the hairs of the 
nettle have been observed in a great multitude of very 
different plants, and weighty authorities have suggested that 
they probably occur in more or less perfection in all young 
vegetable cells. If such be the case, the wonderful noonday 
silence of a tropical forest is after all due only to the dulness 
of our hearing, and could our earscatch the murmur of these 
tiny maélstroms as they whirl in the innumerable myriads of 
living cells which constitute each tree, we should be stunned 
as with the roar of a great city. 

That meant that Huxley recognised that the human ear 
was an imperfect instrument, which could only take in a certain 
number of vibrations per second ; and that, as a consequence, 
much that went on in the working of the finer natural forces was 
entirely beyond the range of the auditory nerves in man. Much 
the same might be said of the other senses. It was easy, for 
instance, to understand the remark of Helmholtz that if the eye 
had been sent to him as an optical instrument he would send 
it back to its maker as imperfect. Everyone knew that the 
eye could only take in a certain number of vibrations per second, 
and thut consequently a very large portion of the universe was 
absolutely concealed from human vision. The increasing recog- 
nition of the limitations of human faculties for apprehending 
the underlying forces of Nature tended more and more to 
awaken the scientist to a realisation of the vast possibilities of 
existence, and, as had been said, to bring him into closer con- 
tact with these finer forces. The outworking of this idea was 
seen in the experiments by which Professor Stokes discovered the 
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Here, then, was the best scientific materialist position. The 
universe one, under the reign of law, no miracle possible, 
Force also one, constant, Wel in its totality, capable 
of being modified in direction only. The five-sense universe 
part only of the great complex whole, the finer invisible forces 
seemingly multiplying on every hand. Matter only known as 
the cause of a state of consciousness, that consciousness non- 
individual after death, and then the gulf which means annihila- 
tion, Was it possible to bridge it over! That was the crux, 
the question to which the Spiritualist and the occultist had to 
give a definite and decided answer. 

When the late Professor Tyndall, in his celebrated Belfast 
address, said that in matter he discerued the promise and 
potency of all terrestrial life, he was very careful to avoid 
the term ‘dead matter.’ The true scientist knows that there is 
no such thing. To him, as to the Spiritualist, the keynote of the 
universe is life. Every atom of what was called matter, every- 
thing in the universe, exhibited the phenomena of life in different 
stages of manifestation. No one knew what that life was. It 
had been known by different names in different stages of the 
world's history. Some people called it God. I do not,’ said 

Mr. Burrows, ‘give it that title ; I prefer to say that [see in the 
universe life as its key- note, und that although I do not know, 
and cannot know, what it is in its essence, T can study it in its 
manifestations. T can study them in myself and in the forms of 
Nature by which I am surrounded, and can thereby appreciate 
the saying of the old German metaphysican, that God sleeps 

in the mineral, dreams in the vegetable, and wakes in man.“ 
Where, then, did their thought lead them? They could 
accept and rejoice in all the conclusions of physical science, 
which took them step by step to the invisible universe, and by 
a positive hypothesis based on rigid scientific experiment they 
wald bridge over the annihilation gulf. Suppose that it were 
possible to throw the body of a man or woman into a state so 
far resembling death that it should present practically no real 
difference to the physiological observer, that it should be rigid, 
insensible, that the circulation of the blood should apparently 
have almost ceased, and the electrical and chemical activities of 
the organism be correspondingly reduced. Suppose, further, 
that in despite of all this, life, thought, and consciousness could 
not only manifest as keenly and actively as in the case of 
ordinary living men and women, but even more keenly and 
actively, as evidenced by the fuct of a person in such a condition 
seeing and accurately describing scenes and incidents occurring 
hundreds of miles away. If that could be proved, then u 
tremendous blow would be given to the materialistic philosophy, 
which depended on the constant ratio of brain activity and con- 
sciousness. Such, however, were the circumstances under which 
what was known as the higher clairvoyance’ was manifested, 


spiritual and material science. 183 the majority of 
those present were acquainted with the be ag A 
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had sometimes said they did not care what scientivts th 
but they knew perfectly well that if they could get the 4 
bishop of Canterbury and the President of the Royal § 
testify that they had seen and believed these facts revani 
the ‘higher clairvoyance,’ it would stimulate thought mor 
twenty years of ordinary Spiritualism. Human natu 
liked to take on the ideas put forward by scientific men 
then, by any means they could induce scientific men to 

this idea, he believed they could be brought more into con 
ance with occult thought; because here there were no du 
cabinets, no materialised spirits, no people sitting round 
dark circles—none of the ordinary physical phenomena. Hi 
wasathing which could be tested by the scientific experiment 
in as rigid a way as that in which he would test anything i 
ordinary physical science. The difficulty was to induce th 
scientist to turn his mind in this direction. He (Mr. Burroy 
had talked the matter over many times with scientific men, bo 
here and in America ; but the difficulty was to getthem to 
outside their ordinary groove of scientific research. 

The fact was, a good many of our scientists were not 
philosophers, and specialisation with them had done what i 
always did—it had narrowed their minds, and had tended to 
atrophy some of the faculties which would have been the bett 
for cultivation. While specialisation had been of great henetit 
in some directions, it would always be better for the specialist 
if sometimes they could get outside their own particular cirel 
of study, and find time to see what was going on in the lif 
about them. It was more than possible that the conclusions of 
the newer science would lead many scientific investigators in 
this direction and into more fruitful fields of research. If 
there were any materialists present, he wished to say to then 
that if they based their philosophy on what was termed 
scientific materialism they ought to accept all the conclusions oi 
physical science. It was inconsistent to take one set of facts and 
ignore another set, especially those with regard to the ultimate 
destiny of man. Two theories were held upon this subject: one 
looked forward to the gradual cooling of this earth,to atime when 
every vestige of heat will have disappeared from it, and the las 
man would be frozen to death. The other theory referred to th: 
fact that the earth was gradually approaching the sun, and some 
day would be drawn into it. These theories seemed somewhat 
inconsistent, but although undoubtedly the globe was approsch- 
ing the sun, the Was so slow that there was a great 
likelihood that the earth would cool first, and it would be, 
so to n race between the coming of the expected glacial 
epoch and the falling of the earth into the sun. The con 
clusions, — esa both pretty much alike in essence. 

he cart ariang by the sun or frozen by the 

i 1 age, tho ultimate destiny of man, 
ndpoi „ was absolute extinction. That 
acl i to the world, and he believed the 
r ali st had appealed to only a minority 
ul was a pessimistic one, and only 
low a angst the great mass of human 


logical deduction to be drawn 
There WAS NO oscapo from it, 
accept both sides of his science, 

the destiny which it heli 
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It was one of the greatest evidences of a 
to endeavour, by right living and hy the cultivation 
higher faculties, to raise itself and others to a loftier 
ence; and this belief that death did not end all, 
fin other forms of con tciousness than the physical one, 
iof in the evolution of the soul as well as the body. gave 
s hig her, better, and nobler meaning. What Spiritualists 
sts were really striving for was to restore to man his 
itage. The tendency of material science had been to 
o the microcosm from the macrocosm ; to depose man 
real position as the highest product of the creative 
Nature. Man contained within him all the 
all the activities of the universe—all its powers 
tosses had been focussed on his 
men were practically the gods 


possi- 


evolution. Tn 
of the universe, 


“restoration of their lost heritage meant the 
for their taking a loftier and nobler view of 
ence. If there were law in the universe, if there 


ty, man was part of that law and unity. That philo- 
existence which exalted him as a physical being merely, 
lim mentally, morally, and spiritually. The truest 
ysical science (said Mr. Burrows, finally) is to make it 
in your own lives up which you may climb to the very 
f the spiritual universe, there to eatch through the 
è sweet glimpses of that light which never was on 
„ (Applause.) 
CHaRd Harre briefly alluded to the séance referred 
Burrows. With regard to the question of scientific 
on, he thought that it was not so much the methods 
fist as the spirit in which he would approach the 
on of psychical phenomena that was the true obstacle, 
ntist gave himself the trouble, and really wanted to 
ith on the subject, he would soon find the means to 
the fact was that he always at present found some 
which to shirk the inquiry. Spiritualists were not 
catch hold of the scientist and, so to speak, * rub his 
> ust the phenomena, Mr. Burrows made a great 
bout the darkness in which physieal phenomena of the 
recorded in the séanc2 alluded to occurred. He did not 
ier Mr. Burrows was aware of the fact that at some 
p materialised figures were self-illuminated. That was 
h regard to some of the manifestations at the séance 


YGWooD, in the course of some remarks apprecia- 
re, thought that in citing the phenomenon of the 
elaĩ ance, Mr. Burrows had made use of an effective 
ble aid to his argument. He thought they should not 
ich the scientist, whose habits of specialisation 
mper his ability to conduct an impartial 
s outside his especial groove. 
ss in closing the meeting, expressed, on behalf 
è great pleasure and appreciation with which 
nt 4 lis stened to the lecturer, a sentiment which was 
y applause from the meeting, instead of the 
of thanks. 
s then terminated. 
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„ and will follow the revival of 


Lorenzacciv." 


the author at the Renaissance 


Alfred de Musset's ‘ 


The F ' Daily Mail’ adds the fol- 
lowing in regard to M. Sanlou's spiritualistie experiences :— 


Paris sòrre sp mdent of the 


‘and have 

For forty years I have taken up the 
You have ts you s man who has 
matters. I have seen flowers fall from 
I have even been a surprisingly good medium, and 
great deal of slate-writing. To-day the greatest 
savants in the world—geologists, renowned 
physicists in England—are beginning to believe in these inex- 
plicable phenomena.’ 


‘Tam a convinced ages: * says M. Sardou, 
baen one for a long time. 
subject of Spiritualism. 
seen everything in these 
my ceiling. 
have done a 


chemists, and most 


A SPIRIT WHO PROVED HER IDENTITY.’ 


In our issue of November 7th we gave the translation 
which had appeared in a French journal, 


which messages 


of a narrative 
recording some séances, in the course of 
were given in Basque—a language totally unknown to the 
medium and to the members of the circle. To our quota- 
tion appended an ‘regret that the 
investigators, while establishing the identity of the spirit, 
should have left their own in the dark.’ This remark has 
brought us a communication, the following translation of 
which may interest our readers ;:— 

; Paris, November 20th, 


we expression of 


1896. 
To tHe Eprtor or * Lagat.’ 

Sre,—One of my friends, M. Louis Gardy, has been so kind 
ns to inform me that you have reproduced in Lior’ of the 
7th inst. an article entitled A Spirit Who Proved Her 
Identity —an article which I had contributed to La Revue 
Scientifique et Morale du Spiritisme,' and which appeared in 
that journal in September last. You expressed regret that such 
interesting facts were not supported by the full name of the 
writer. In confirming the reality of the facts related in the 
article in question, I, therefore, esteem it both a pleasure and a 
daty to give you my full name, position, and address, with per- 
fect liberty to make such use of them as you may think proper 
for the information of the readers of * Lieut.’ 

I may add that the person of whom T have spoken as my 
friend X. is a superior officer in the French army, while the 
subject whom I called Mile. G. is my own wife! Accept the 
assurance, Ke. A. Mowers. 

P.S.—Subjoined is a declaration by my friend, M. Louis 
Gardy, of which you are equally at liberty to make such use as 
you may think necessary. 


I declare that the article from ‘La Revue du Spiritisme,” 
signed * Trebla,’ reproduced in Liaur of November 7th, is by 
my friend, M. Albert Mongin, who has been honourably known 
in Paris and elsewhere for many years for his devoted interest 
in the cause of Spiritualism. 

In my work, Cherchons (pp. 100-103), I have mentioned 
an interesting experience of this same friend—whose name I 
there quote—which he had by means of slate-writing through 
the mediumship of Slade. 

19, Rue de Malagnon, Geneva. 

M. Mongin gives us not only his name, but also his full 
address, and particulars as to the position which he 
ocoupies in Paris. We have not thought it necessary to 

publish these details, but shall be happy to furnish them to 
any friend who may desire further confirmation of his 
interesting narrative. 


Louis GARDY. 
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IS A ‘GHOST’ NATURAL! 


We have bad to reply to a rather argent private letter, 
drawing attention to the fact that Spiriteslists are usually 
wet “orthodox.” and that, nevertheless, Spiritus is a 
foeemnest witmess-bearer in favour of the supernatural As 
the subject is of general interest, we give our readers the 
deredt of the redections suggested by ocr friend's letter. 

Itis true tha: Spiritaslists are uscally (not always) 
werresderets of ‘orthodoxy, and mainly so because their 
=se visitors report im favour of a more rational and 
humane creed : bet if is not tree that Spiritealiem bears 
witness to ‘the supermsteral.” It is of the highest possible 
importance that this oki-world notion should be wiped cet. 
There i =o ‘scpermstural,” jest becsuse all is ters 
Gad, the angels sod besten as truly as man, the gnats and 
the drift of the smoke in the wini We do not mind the 
word ‘sspernormal,” meaning by that the unusual, bat we 
de most earnestly object to drawing any line between the 
msteralnes: of things sten and amseen 4 ghost "is just 
as materal as the peron who sees it, as we should perceive 
tite well if we r shift car ground and get to ghost- 
tet. ïf we could do that, it might then appear 
i> we that this wach loved land of gas and mod and fog is 
the Jews zataral of the two. 

Natura should mean thet which is, or is prodoced, 
accurding to invariable las—that which depends upon the 
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to a descent from original innocer - 
Mankind has risen, not fall 
always has been, and is not engaged in a d 


at recorery. 
This being the state of the case, ta 

the old camping ground is to a consider 

by oar spiritual pioneers? We ma; rc: 

look forward with foreboding to the issue 

cannot deny, and we should be fowlis! 

prevent, the inevitable. What we car 

should all earnestly try to do, is to avoid any harkonz 

process—such as would occur if we took to denoanciag « 

thing amd setting up another, as though it were ibe 

business of Spiritualism to wage a theological warfare, . 

to construct an orthodoxy of its own. ‘That way mai: 

lies "—and ruin too. We want all kinds of investigate 

and all sorts of investigation. hould like to s 


as Theists—if possible, Hindoos as well 
We want them all; and it does not matter 
we could never think alike. Precisely for th * e 
need one another, in order to increase the number oi faces 
R m iu 

to whom ve hare 


foe re ‘that while Spiritualists are atali 
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“PERSONAL IDENTITY OF SPIRIT FORMS. 


IN A SERIES OF PRIVATE 


SITTING 


By Geyesat Faascss J. Lirrrrt. 
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My infant son. who died forty- years 
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d fourteen years ago—beliering that my late 
will be an important help in spreading a knowledge 
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apd especially ss to spirit identity. I bsre 
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n to the world. 
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atzval nature, sod 


conduct they wished me to adopx i 
They reasoosi jast as clearly as they o 
earth life. Bt they failed 
theoagh another mediam, th 
that I should we my ven j 

In July, 188. I found 
view of the cr st degree rain po 


stances, in the entre ordinary facility of 
a boeg coarersstion, Í arranged with ber 
for myself alone. Her cabinet wasa bsirooss, 
door opening om a corridor. Not expecting. 
perience, to receive saythiag importas: eae ach u ö 
I neglected to ask to beve that door scourely barred, sitbe 

at the Gest séance I locked the door saysslf, keeping the key © 
pocket. But as to this, when what is commanicated — 
have come from any liring mortal, the question of pees oes: 
feleracy becomes animportant. And, for the benefit of — 
1 will state that in the cunliticas attending oe 
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Suns or Privare SANs ween Mers. Haron at ONseT, 
Massacnuserrs, in 1896. 


JULY 10rn.—Firsr or Suns. 


The cabinet was a small bedroom, having a side door opening 
on a corridor, I locked it and kept the key in my pocket. Cap- 
tain Hateh, the medium’s husband: Mrs. Green, a young friend 
of Mrs. Hatch, staying with her ; and Mrs. Hatch's son, playing 
the aute-harp, were the only other persons present. After a 
few séunces, Captain Hatch had to return to his business in 
Hartford, and Mrs. Green was absent from the greater part 
of them. Mrs, Hatch’s son was present at all but one, when 
Mrs. Green played the autoe-harp in his place. The control calls 
herself ‘Buttercup,’ which name, for shortness, I shall write 
Bp.“ Her voice somewhat resembles the medium’s, but they 
are plainly diferent personalities, Mrs. Match is impulsive and 
excitable—‘Bp.' always cool, calm, and deliberate in speech. 
Mrs. Hatch is a perfect type of a blonde in hair, eyes, and com- 
plexion—* Bp.“ a clear brunette, with black hair and eyes, and 

dark complexion ; aad a little taller and more slender than Mrs. 
Hatch. 

My daughter came saying, as usual, ‘Papa! Carrie.’ She 
sud, Mamma is here.’ She spoke to me in whispers, so that 
Teould not perfectly understand her, being somewhat hard of 
hearing. She retired, saying, Wait?“ but presently returned, 
speaki: g in an andible voice. By ‘says this voice was produced 
for my benefit, and it was used at all the subsequent séances by 
all the spirits that came, with a slight shade of difference between 
them. Carrie said : ‘You must take care of yourself’ (referring 
to the effeeta of a sunstrokw I bad had). Then another spirit 
came, giving her whale name; but I shall always call her La 
France,’ her signal given me in 1895, (She died about ten 
years ago. ) 

‘Uncle John’ was announced. I said, But E have three 
uncle Johns.” Bp. seid, ‘Captain John.’ Thon I knew who 
it was, he being mentioned in vur family genealogy as my 
father’s uncle, who died in IF. ninety-nine years agu. I went 
up and received the grasp of a man's hand. He was dressed in 
a dark grey suit, and spoke in a man's voice. He said; 1 
never saw you, but your father knew mo You see we don't 
lose interest on this side in our connections on yours.“ 

‘Bp’: He says he was a sea captain, and visited many 
foreign places’ (true), ‘When did you pass over!’ (Puts hand 
te brow) Will tell you next time.’ Hel you any children? 
Ves, one daughter, Fame *I don't remember. (The 
genenloyy gives him ten children.) 

‘Mrs. L. came. Not at all like the medium. She sang 
‘Old folks at bome’ and two other songs in a beautiful voice, 
accompanied by the aute-harp. While singing she would appear 
and dissppear alternately. Captain Hatch introduced me to 
her. I went up and took her hand. She greeted me with 


graceful courtesy. 
Jury Lora.—Sevosp or SERIES. 


‘Bessie’ ease, giving hor signal, * Lilies of the Valley.’ She 


» ‘Carrie's’ mother, ee ee 
ago. Greeting me affectionate’ „ a5 0 
* — IF. 
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Lasked Bp. if the medium was entranced or hypnotised hy 
Not catching my meaning ox actly, shi 

The spirits themselves are hypuotise l hy her. 

t Anything special to tell m 

ono’s arth lifo. I haves 


It was not 


spirits. > Answered 


No. 

‘Carrie’ 
She replied : 
general remembrance of the last part of my life. 
quite happy. You were nway from mo so much on account of 
business.“ (‘True.) 

t Uncle John’ came, and I inquired ; 
had you?’ ‘Can't remember.’ In what part of the world did 
you pass out?’ “Can't remember. lu Pacific Ocean, T think, 
or the Archipelago.’ (The genealogy says ho diod of a fov 
the coast of A krien.) 

I asked my mother: ‘Shall T moet you on the other sido? 
*T shall be the first to greet you when you pass over, awd thon 
I shall never cometo earth again.’ She added something that 
was evidence of identity, but of too private a nature to be 
reported. 


came and T asked : 


‘Tt is hard to remember oni 


‘How many children 


or on 


Jury Irn K l'un Seance. 


I had a conversation with La France,’ but I omit reporting 


some confidential statements which she made while T was talking 
with her in the cabinet. During our conversation * Bp.’ twice 
called out to Guy, the auto-harpist, to ‘go on with the music," 
evidently to prevent what was said being hoard by the sitters. 
Bessie came, and T asked: Do you know why 1 com 
specially to-day 7" An anniversary.’ Of what?’ ‘A birth 
into spirit life." Whose?“ ‘Carrie's.’ (Truo.) 
SERIES. 


JULY 22xp.—Fovurru or 


My mother came, but could show no remembrance of earth 
life, nor of father, mother, brother, or sister. She asked: ‘Do 
you remember crossing the ocean! adding, *** Bessie“ whispers 
to me it was when we went together to Romo. (We never went 
to Rome.) ‘Have you ne remembrance of the dearest friend of 
your childhood and youth?" T asked. She replied * No.’ 

“Carrie” was announced. T could get from her no remem- 
brance of earth life. but she spoke of tho test given me by her 
mother on July 18th, the anniversary of her birth into spirit lite, 

* Bessie’ also showed no memory of earth life. She spoke 


of the intereat taken by our great men of the past in our present 

polities. ‘Many speakers of the day,’ she said, ‘ are inspired 

hy them.’ 
‘Mrs. L. 


e out and sang; and at my request lifted the 
Te was as different as possible from the 


y inquiries, said ; * Every materialising 
One of thein isa chemist, another a moulder 
‘of the face ; and another acts asa guand to 
oF 


evidence of identity received thus 
7 (to which I have referred above) 
he spirits in recalling something of 
lly I was not disappointed, as will 
mil to the spirit a written list 
y or still living, as the case 
J be most likely to remember 
wed a list for ‘ Carrio’ of 
added three more. This 
hing to her the purpose 
to hor spirit home, 
pel normal, and 


g markod with 
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La France,’ in reply to my questions, could not recall the 
int any one of hor sisters, She said; ‘My mother is 
6 (tr ue), but not my father; he does not believe in 
tru ilf the medium should come to —— I could 
nber through her perfectly.’ 
To my mother T said : * All 1 seek is somo proof of identity. 
ou give me some memory of earth life?’ She put her 
my chest and began to cough ; and kept coughing till 
ow down apparently through the floor. She died of 
wamption. 
‘Jessie S.’ came. Sho gave her name us Lillie,” I said : * But 
: S. daughter was named Jessie?’ She seemed to assent 
this. ‘Where is your mamma?’ ‘In Washington, S. W.“ 
What?’ ‘Earning her support.“ * How long there?’ 
year. Why doesn’t she inform Mrs. R. or General W. where 
i1" Heranswer afforded striking evidence of her identity. 
Pride keeps her aloof from all, 
changed financial condition. She misses me very 
solitary life.“ Yet she could not remember her 


b John’ was announced and I went up to him. He 
‘to be a man of forty-five or over. Ho could not re- 
© where he died, except that it was at sea, T asked : 
t?’ tA fover—very sudden.“ What do you remember 
our children?’ ‘IT remember three—perhaps more.” 
hen went straight down.) 


Juny 25ru.—A Punic SEANCE. 


Marri” took me into the cabinet, drew me to where the 
Was seated, took my right hand—after making me pass 
by left hand the list she had returned to me—and made 
nh the mediam's head and pass it over her face several 
sked: ‘Did you come to me to-day through Mrs. 
No, I was studying the list for you.’ What do 
ber about any of the names? * Nellie Morris.“ 
te friend she had made in the spirit world.) ‘1 think 
shool with her’ (wrong). ‘And Sister May Agnes’ 
rost friend at the Convent School of the Visitation), 1 
when T was sick (7). 

Bessie’ I inquired: Did you come to me to-day 
Mrs. Stevens?’ *No: I was helping Carrie" about 
no gave the list back to her for Carrie.) She 
i better the next time.’ 
spoke anxiously about my physical condition. 
ou must be very careful, or you will soon come 
u how I passed out, T took on that same condi- 
e medium was coughing all night.” Do you 
mt any other of the family dying about the same 
aby brother died a week or two before her.) *I 
a sister dying of the same disease.’ This was 
A died some years before. Further on (seven- 
it will be seen that the remembrance of my 
to her at last. 

(To be continwed,) 


“SPIRITUAL SHORTCOMINGS. 


quaint verses by Dr. George MacDonald 
many, the story of life's spiritual defects 
i and probably the best amongst us 
e the pathetic record is :— 
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‘THE AVATAR OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY; OR, 
THOMAS LAKE HARRIS, THE INSPIRED 
MESSENGER OF THE CYCLE.’ 


The above forms one of a series of pamphlets relating to the 
Brotherhood of the New Life, and is the fifth in order of 
sequence, three of which are already published, while eight 
others are in course of preparation, by a London gentleman, 
whose pen-name is“ Respiro,’ and who contributed largoly to 
»The Unknown World,“ a magazine which has now ceased to 
oxist. 

My object in calling the attention of the readers of * Liaur' 
to these publications is not to advertise them but to point a 
moral, and possibly to adorn a tale, for assuredly if a basia of 
fact is required for a psychical romance, the hero will be found 
in the adventures and work of the remarkable man who has put 
forth the astoundingly pretentious claim indicated in the head- 
ing of thia article. He is only one of a number in several 
countries who are clamouring for recognition by the oataide 
world as modern Messiahs in one form or another. In the 
commercial world, if a man is successfal in introducing 
a good paying thing, there are many looking on who are 
desirous of ‘sharing the plunder,’ and thus we have rival 
traders and competitors, each advertising his own wares as the 
best. The same spirit is manifest among the now numerous 
claimants to Messiahship, who one and all claim to be recipients 
of revelations from God, which in their own persons are given 
out as a ‘speciality "—using the trade term again—which 
‘revelations’ are trumpeted forth as truths and messages from 
God to man. If we include many in the great spiritualistic 
world of thought and life who flatter themselves with the notion 
that they ore ‘medians with a mission,’ their name is legion. 
One trait is common to all the class, which is, the ignoring of 
all other claimants to Divine honours, and posing as centres in 
their own persons, from and through whom must muliste truths, 
or otherwise, that will affect mankind and change the aspect of 
human thought and sociology. The prosent century has been 
prolific in producing persons who, inflated by the notion of 
their own importance, have formed communities —largely on the 
American contineat—for ‘carrying out into ultimates’ their 
own specislities, many or mostof which have ended in disaster 
and collapse, to the detriment of their deluded followers and 
votaries. 

In a work entitled Modern Messiahs and Wonder Workers,“ 
published by me in 1889, I gave a history of some of the most 
prominent of Messianic pretenders—Thomas Lake Harris 
among the rest—and for details of his history, &e., I refer the 
readers to that volume; but from the prospectus of the series of 
pamphlets forwarded to me, T see that the vagaries of this 
claimant are put forth with a seriousness that deserves notice, if 
only to put people on their guard, lest they should be duped by 
the * Brotherhood,’ as some have been to their cost. 

In forming a judgment on a public man who poses as a 
teacher and benefactor of the human race, it were well to know 
something of his antecedents. Born in England in 1524, he 
went with his parents, in 1827, to America, in which country he 
has lived ever since. In 1845 he was pastor of a Universalist 
church in New York, While in this position he came in 
contact with spiritualistic phenomena, and joined the circle 
who were then receiving revelations through the mediumship of 
Andrew Jackson Davis, the Poughkeepsie Seer, as he was 
called, In 1848 he went on a lecturing tour through the 
United States, advocating Spiritualism in general, and Jackson's 
* Nature's Divine Revelations in particular, His first attempt, 
in conjunction with a Baptist ministor, was to establish a 
society and community styled the * Apostolig Circle,’ which 
culminated in what is known as the Mountain Cove Movement, 
but which, by reason of the quarrels between Harris and his 
cop: ended in a fiasco, and, according to the testimony 


of ono who was an intluential mombor and supporter, it became 


oritsble pandemonium. After the collapse of this miserable 

burned to New York, where for a few years he lectured 

listic society ; but this not being in accordance with 

1, he started in 1857 the * Church of the Good Shep- 
k, of hich he b d 
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of hell; and she brought me forth as if I had been 
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Lord in His Divine appearing, who laid upon me the charge of 
recoiving and unfolding the celestial sense of the Word.“ It is 
needless to say that the work is a plagiarism of Swedenborg's 
*Arcana Gulestia, and in this we have the first intimation of 
his pretentious claims, which afterwards assumed such astound- 
ing dimensions, as mamfested in his past and present career. 
The issue of the magazine alluded to above, called the“ Herald 
of Light.“ was attended with what Harris terms à * fiery trial,’ 
Jasting over four months, caused by a band of infernal spirits, 
headed by Joseph Balsamo —the famous or notorious 
Cagliostro—t who assumed the likeness of our Lord and 
endeavoured to impose himself upon me as the Redeemer.’ 
About the seme time he published the Songs of Satan,“ 
containing an amount of literary filth which is simply shocking 
and loathsome to any ordinary mind that revolts at a travesty 
of what is spiritual and religions. His next move was the forma- 
tion of a community styled the * Brotherhood of the New Life,’ 
toasted hy means of flaming announcements that it was to be on 
the ‘principles of co-operative industry and associated life,’ 
from which would radiate the principles and power of solidarity 
that would influence the whole world. This was in L886, and in 
the next year he received inte the community Laurence Oliphant 
and his mother, Lady Oliphant, whose wealth was utilised for 
the purchase of land, Ke, and the erection of buildings at 
Brocton, in the State of New York. After undergoing strange 
experiences and humiliations the Oliphants seceded from the 
community, but not without a serious monetary loss. The cause 
of their withdrawal was—according to Mr. Oliphant, in a letter I 
received from him, and which I still have—the avarice and selfish- 
ness of Mr. Harris, Aftor the break-up of the society at Brocton 
the headquarters werg removed to San Rosa, in Califoruia, which 
is now a vinery and winery ons large scale; but according to my 
latest information Mr. Harrie is living in retirement in the city 
of New York, waiting for the coming of the ‘ fire deluge’ which 
is to destroy the greater portion of mankind—of course, Harris 
and his followers excepted. 

The strangest and mast revolting of his works is entitled, 
»The Lord, the Two in One, Declared, Manifested, and Glori- 
tied,” published in 1876. In this work the mask is dropped, 
and he claims that This Primate Pair (Le, Harris and his 
angel counterpart) of the society bold in their midst, as incar- 
pation from their incarnation, the Lord Jesus aml His Lady 
Yesa, God manifest through the fesh.’ Speaking of himself, 
Harris says: He has gone op in his diserote degree, aml moves 
no longer on earth save through a certain visual appearance '— 
(what about his marriage with Miss Waring some years after 
this was published “) -“ no mòre of earth, yet substantially pre- 
sent. Asa result of his amours with his angelic counterpart 
he tells os that a child was born, whose sayings and doings form 
the chief portion af tho work just referred to, from which Ifor- 
bear to give wore than one extract, as it is on a par with the 
shocking statements of his ‘Songs of Satan.“ He says the Lord 
Jesus spoke to him and ssid: I descended, involving my 
i far below the condition of the worst man in the earth ; 
T sink inte the loathsome womb of a syren woman in the depths 


_ between two devils &e., Ke. This refors to the 
he is ssid to have wade His second personal advout 
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THE TALMUD IN ENGLISH.* 


The Babylonian Talmud is in course of translation for y 
first time, entire and unabridged, into English. The ent rpri s 
is of American origin, and the London publisher, or ag zent, jy 
Mr. George Redway. Tho first volume has recontly appear d, 
but the complete work will extend to twelve volumes dh 
magnitude of the undertaking makes it a signal instance ,, 
courage on the part of all who are concerned in it, aud oup 
recoguition should be ungrudging and unstinted. 
Outside the members of the Jewish faith —of whom at lew 
a considerable proportion may be supposed to b 
with the language of their sacred literature—there 
classes to whom a translation of the Talmud will appeal, the 
studentof the religious observances, manners, traditions, an] 
antiquities of Israel, and the student of Occultism. To tho 
majority in both classes it has been hitherto a sealed book, 
because few in either—given even a working acquaintance with 
the Hebrew tongue—are sufficiently equipped to face the fur. 
midable difficulties of this strange and multifarious work. Itis 
true that selections from the Talmud have appeared occasionally 
in English ; that of Polano is well known and has been included, 
at a popular price, in a standard series; thoro is also a more 
ambitious Talmudic Miscellany ; but it is not an exaggeration 
to say that these collections bear much the same relation to 
their voluminous source as Lamb’s * Specimens’ bear to Eliza. 
bethan dramatic literature. In other are wholly 
out of proportion, nor is it possible that they can convey any 
accurate idea of a work so composite in its nature. As the 
Talmud, from whatever point of view it may be regarded, is of 
high and unquestioned importance, it is most desirable that it 
should be translated in extenso, and a great debt of gratitude 
is, therefore, due to Mr. Michael Rodkinson, who is dispensing 
to us the treasures of his knowledge, and to Dr. Wise, 
president of the Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati, who has 
undertaken to see that the gift is perfect after its own kind. 
There are two varieties or recensions of the Talmud—that 
of Babylon and that of Jerusalem, the one being referred to the 
fifth and the other to the middle of the fourth century, 4. b., as 
the periods of their final compilation. It is the former which has 
been selected for translation, though the reason for the choice 
is not assigned. The present writer is at the moment unable to 
state whether there is any important point of difference between 
them or one preferable to the other. No reference to the 
Jerusalem cedices vceurs in the introduction to the volume 


under notice. 
The conten nn seems to have been as 
grie The Talmud is the growth of 
À for lone after, the period of its 
: nto numberless interpolations and 
o this supertlucus matter was 
s aod practical version could be 
i to regard Mr. Rodkinson as 
„ The result of the clear- 
utation and a reconstruction 
contents of this irat 
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u have none. Lastly, it will be interesting to note what 
this translation may have upon the mind of occult 
jonts, Bliphas Lévi tolls us that tho Talmud, so far, at 
1 1 is the work of Rabbi Judah, the Prince, is composed 
ling to all the rules of transcendent initiation, wmtten 
ip and without, that is, possessing an interior meaning. 
a must not judge a part by the whole, but at present, and as 
dla this first volume, there are few works of which it 
seem more difficult to predicate a second sense than the 
Talmud. lu fact, So grapple with the first sense is 
è striving with an angel, A. E. WAITE. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


Bidi or is not responsible for opinions erpressed by correspondents 
d sometimes publishes what he does not agree with for the purpose of 
enting views that may elicit discussion, | 
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‘The Elixir of Life.’ 


write for moro light on this subject than T find in 
ò you published on November 14th. Will you permit 
ribe my difficulties, in order that the author of the 
turn his lantern onto the obstacles in my way, and 
e me to overcome them, or, perhaps, show me the easiest 
toavoid them? T find these obstacles in many parts of his 
u taking them as I propose I shall not misrepresent 
igh I seem to wrench them from their original 


s essential to bear in mind that the ideal human form 
leally perfect, and as it is able to manifest conscious 
il power, theoretically it can be indefinitely preserved.’ 
Every form whatsoever is nothing but the temporary 
station of the Life-Principle, which works with two arms— 
and negative, or right and left.“ 
a elixir has been found. In one word it is Will.’ 
Knowledge is indispensable in order to give the Will 
Py J 
* ill or to give it another name, Srinrr, possesses the 
ht power of modifying polarity of the atom.’ 
pirit can sport with time and space at pleasure, and can 
day asa million years, and a million years as one day.’ 
ec of physical life takes place when the inte- 
ree is outbalancing the disintegrating.’ 
he two poles of light—the red and the blue—constitute 
mportant ‘ingredient of the Elixir of Life, but Will, or 
he essence, without which no success is possible.“ 
instead of playing upon the sum of vital force in the 
I can directly increase it by drawing out the latent 
tly surrounding us and permeating us.’ 
ce is inexhaustible, and as soon as man recognises 
nally cultivates his power he will see a new mean- 
saying, ** Whosoever will, let him take the water 
be e proceeding further I must remark that 
ised at this treatment of his writings, sup- 
oted is a fair rendering of the original; to 
ection in which our author uses it, the 
* Whosoever wills (wills to do so), lot him 
oly.’ The italics are mine in many 
Tso treat portions of my quotations to 
ter of the obstacles in my path. 
puma form, and what is physical per- 
nscious spiritual power’ these ideals 
definitely preserved’ by the inherent 
it how, I fail to perceive, for— 
thing but the temporary 
Is this Life-Principle 
, requires something 
serve as a foundation, 
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upon the atoms selected to build up the blade of grass, the rose, 
or the oak, 

What is that force but polarisation of atoms which results 
in the time keeping plants, which, no matter to what climate 
they are transferred, whether summer or winter, keep the times 
Is it Spirit or Will which orders the 
movements of the climbing plant! 


of closing and opening ? 


It seems to me essential that a sound scientific apprehension 
of the true basis of the structure of the material Universe 
must come before man's Will or Spirit can wisely act. Now 
this is a very large order! Many people may desire to remain 
on earth indefinitely ; but if real happiness is the trae object of 
existence, this desire is unnatural and futile, for unless all 
those who have been companions and associates through life, and 
conduced to make up the sum total of earthly comforts of body, 
and mind, and spirit, be equally inclined, and have knowledge 
and Will in the like direction, life would become a dreary 
dragging on. 

We were not evolved here for such a purpose. We have this 
planet in our custody at present to utilise to the best end, which 
is to draw out our faculties and to enlarge our ideal of the 
Universe beyond; illimitable in its vastness, and beyond the 
power of language to describe as to its majesty and glory ! 

And my noti n is that the spirit draws faster upon the physical 
as knowledge increases, and there comes a period in life when i 
seems Nature's law that the spirit casts its shell of clay, as the 
butterfly leaves its shell in the soil. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that the Great Spirit is 
immanent in the whole of the incomprehensible Universe. The 
earth, with which we may be supposed to be best acquainted, 
teems with life. The mineral kingdom is the book of ancient 
periods, and in its pages we real of past life no longer typified. 
In the vegetable kingdom to-day we find no suitable spot on 
earth neglected between the Poles and the Equator. In the 
world of microscopic life we count in drops of water, or feet of 
air, living spiritualised beings by millions upon millions—each, 
after its order, pursuing the destiny assigned to it. The 
Great Spirit has no void, no space for idleness, no nse- 
less efforts, no regrets that life is not long enough for the 
special purpose of His designs. Up through the scale of life, 
through vegetable and animal existence, the All- Wise and AIl- 
Powerful works His Will. Only man is discontented, and seeks 
‘the Elixir of Life.’ But like the alchemists of past days, 
imbued with a ‘little knowledge,’ man wants to remain on earth 
until it pleases him to leave it. There is no transmutation 
possible. 

Then we have Elixir—Will —Spirit as synonymous terms ! 

Elixir a liquor for prolonging life. 

Will—the faculty which is exercised in determining to do, 
or not to do. 

Spirit —self- conscious life. 

Sporting with time and space does not seem appropriate 
in characterising the power of Spirit —fuite or infinite. Time 
and space’ are not related to infinity; and only as parts to a 
whole, and then only as arbitrary terms of no fixed value, are 
they related to the finite. Time may have relation to a month, 
a year, or a still greater cycle ; space to that which we occupy 
and that which is outside and beyond us. 

And so my difficulties do not appear to grow less, or fewer 
in number, as I contemplate the so- called great discovery of 'the 
Elixir of Life.’ 

Does our author know any person, or persons, who have 
made much progress in the direction he would have us take? Is 
he able to give us clear directions how to avoid or overcome 
difficulties t If all men had the knowledge, and the desire, and 
power to will indefinite duration of life, what would become of 
our increasing population on this planet, supposing seltishness 
subdued and all were imbued with the like desire to live —say 
for 22 N or a thousand years before casting their earthy 
coy 

Watts entitled to put these practical questions. Why desire 
to remain longer on earth than we can be useful and happy ? 

I have that my knowledge of continued life avant 
the veil’ will serve all pearl e and when I reach the 
other e I may find useful work, among fitting companions, to 


i pore iy bably for ever, in seeking out those less favoured 
by opportunity than I was on the earth plane, But if all 
l t amongst tho lowly-develo onos of past long 


o accomplished, there will, 
i H 


n, be 
fitted and permitted, ron 
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Mourners. 


Sin. —In your issue of November 14th, Mr. Thurstan 
reniarks that * test seekers’ sought admission to his n 
mettings—‘ who, having lost some beloved one, and being in a 
state of depression, and groping for proofs of their continued 
existence, thought they had a right to bring their atmosphere of 
gloom and fog into a gathering of people who were laying bare 
the sensitiveness of their sympathetic natures to mental impres- 
sions. A person in that frame of mind,’ Mr. Thurstan said, 
‘should keep aloof from the society of his fellow beings, and 
should take an example from that noble animal the stay, who 
shuns the company of his herd when he has lost his health, or 
is shedding his horns.’ 

Now, sir, we readily grant that mourners would have been 
altogether out of place at experimental meetings such as Mr. 
Thurstan's, but we strenuously deny that mourners ‘should 
keep aloof from the society of their fellow beings.” Rather 
should they seek such society, and thereby find sympathy and 
consolation in their bereavement ; and, further, we Spiritualists 
ought to deny ourselves somewhat to give to such sorrow- 
stricken ones the desired proof that their departed are not dead 
but alive. 

With regard to the ‘noble stag,’ we conceive that it is 
not he who, when wounded, shuns the herd, so much as 
that the herd shuns him because of the dogs who follow him 
up, and, when sick, he is driven out by his stronger rivals. 
Let us not emulate the stag in this, but let us seek to comfort 
all mourners and minister to those who are in trouble. 


J. S. H. 


— — — —— 


SOCIETY WORK, 


Caxsisa Towy Socrery, 11, Swayscompr-staeer.—On 
Sunday last an address was given by Mr. Barrell on ‘ Practical 
Spiritualism.” Mr. Barrell’s guide told us to understand that 
8 is not to be shut up in our bomes, but spread 
abroad for the benefit of all.—A. Horrez. 

Daws or Day Srrarreat Soctery, 85, Forress-roap, 
Kesten Towx, N.W.—On Sunday last Mr. W. E. Walker, 
of Edmonton, gave a short address and satisfactory clairvoyance. 
On December th, Mr. Ronald Brailey, trance address, in aid 
of Mrs. Spring. who is still very weak.— Mus. Ronse, Hon. Sec. 

Canpurr PsycHoLocicaL Soctery, Sr. Jonxs HA. - On 
Sunday last Mr. E. Adams gave an address, entitled Is there a 
Summerland f’ in which some of Miss Florence Marryat’s state- 
ments in her address upon ‘The Summerland’ were contro- 
verted. Mrs. Dowdall’s ‘Snowflake’ kindly followed with 
clairvoyant descriptions.—E. A. 

Nouru Loxvox Srrerreauimts’ Socrery, WeLirsoros Hatt, 
Istuweror.— On Sunday last Mr. Arthur Lovell his lecture 
on, Hor to Cultivate our Forces. After dealing with the 
scientific aspect of Spiritoalism, the lecturer gave concentra- 
tian m the ree ie Ye ninun or Poppe = of the 

man, practical instructions for the development of 
—— A hearty vote of thanks was accorded. 


vote of thanks 
structive and interesting 


gent 
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next Sunday morning, at 11 a.m, One or two speakers, why 
avowing themselves non-Spiritualists, voiced such decile), 
spiritualistic experiences that we certainly should not sad 
rocognised them as opponents but for their assertion. Tn tha 


evening solos wore ably rendered by Mesdames Hodder ang 


Boddington. Addresses were given by Messrs. Adams anl 
Boddington. On Thursday, December 17th, we purpose hold. 
ing our first social and dance. Tickets, Gd. each, may be ol 
tained from any of the members or from the secretary, H, 


Boddington, 30, Upper Tulse-hill, S. W. Next Sunday, at 1) 
AM adjourned discussion; at 7 p.m., Mr. Atwood and friends; 
Thursday, at 8 p.m., Mr. Smith, psychometry. No admittance 
after 8.30 p.m.—H. B. 

Cavenvisa Rooms, 51, MORTMER-STREET, W.—Mr. T, 
Everitt, the President of the Marylebone Association, occupied 
the platform here on Sunday evening last, followed by Mis 
MacCreadie, who gave clairvoyant descriptions, The presi. 
dent's remarks had reference to some criticism which had been 
recently offered in connection with an address delivered by him 
some few weeks since. He strongly combated the idea that life 
was the outgrowth of planetary evolution, a position taken by 
the writer of the criticism referred to, and also contended for 
the reasonableness of a phrase used by him in his previous 
address, viz., ‘dead matter.” He alluded to the confession of a 
leading scientist regarding the impossibility of bridging the gulf 
between mind and matter, as tending to support his position 
that life is a foreign agent, and might be wholly divorced from 
matter. He considered that the existence of mind and matter as 
two separate entities disproved the unitary conception of the 
universe. It is possible, however, that a Monist would suggest 
as a solution of the problem that mind and matter were two 
aspects of the same thing. Miss MacCreadie afterwards gave 
some twenty delineations with great success, nearly all of them 
being at once recognised. So accurate, indeed, were the descrip- 
tions that at the conclusion of the meeting a gentleman 
remarked that, in view of the precision shown in the descriptions 
given (including one which he had himself received, and which 
was remarkably correct), he thought it curious that in only one 
or two cases were the names given. ‘The clairvoyant explained 
the great difficulty of doing this; but added that she was 
endeavouring to cultivate this particular accomplishment, and 
expected before long to be able to give the names and surnames 
of the described, an announcement which was received 
with a . Probably the difficulty which clairvoyants find 
in names is not only (as was suggested) a question of 
clairandience, but is also due to the fact that, generally 
speaking, names and surnames have only a verbal and not a 
mental signi „ Miss Butterworth gave a pianoforte solo 
during the evening, and accompanied her brother, Mr. Frank 
Butterworth, who seng He roamed in the forest, with much 
acceptance. Next Sunday Mr. W. T. Cooper is announced w 
deliver a short Ees followed by clairvoyance by Miss 
MacCreadie.—D. G. 
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